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IN THE EYE OF ERIC RECHSTEINER 


Shibuya district, Tokyo 
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If we are to believe ancient historical chronicles such as the kojiki, then the ritualistic performance known 
as kagura is a theatrical dance with mythical origins. Originally only the Imperial Court had the privilege 
of enjoying these dances, until they inspired the sato-kagura (village kagura) which became very popular 
throughout the whole country. This is a representation of the dance at the Hikawa Shrine in Tokyo. 


rourics Nuclear Power is 
still unacceptable 


The inhabitants of Niigata Prefecture, to 


регсемеде ihe northwest of Tokyo, elected Yoneyama 
of Japanese 


companies that recognize that some 


Ryuichi as governor on October the 16th. 
Besides his lack of political experience this 


of their employees work more than 
80 hours overtime every month. 
12% say that some of their 
employees exceed 100 hours 
overtime. 


Cover: Jérémie Souteyrat for Zoom Japan. 


doctor is also known for his opposition to 
the restarting of the Kashiwazaki-Kariwa 
nuclear power station, the country’s 
biggest with seven reactors. He beat the 
government. supported candidate who 
favoured a rebooting of the Japanese 


nuclear programme. 


INNOVATION Amazon 
plays the manga 
card 


E-commerce giant Amazon has just 
released its first manga specific 
reader, called the Kindle 
Paperwhite Manga Model. Its 
capacity is eight times that of a 
classic reader and allows the 
storage of around 700 manga 
books. It costs 16,280 yen (£130), 
and should satisfy a great many 
manga lovers. 
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ав The final curtain for Hana House 


After more than five years of loyal good 
service, this community café has closed. 
Itis time to pay it a fitting tribute. 


he end of September saw the closure of 
|| Hana House, a community café where, 
after the 2011 earthquake, residents of 
Kazuma-minami district in Ishinomaki city would 
gather. After the disaster places to meet had di- 
sappeared and this establishment was set up as 
soon as rebuilding began. On September the 24th, 
a final event was organized to say thank you to 
Hana House. Many who had contributed to this 
project, as well as local residents, came to show 
their gratitude for this place where they had been 
able to find some peace and comfort 


Hana House was conceived as a meeting place for 
people living in the neighbourhood to come “to 
talk together about everything and nothing” and 
everyday problems behind them by 


Its name, "hana", comes from "ha- 


"to help lea 
havinga ch 
nasu”, which mans "to talk" in Japanese, but its 


pronunciation is the same as the word for" 
It was built in November 2011 in the centre of 
Kazuma-minami, which had been completely 


been destroyed by the tsunami. The project had 


help from cosmetic company L'Oreal Japan, whose 
headquarters are in Tokyo. The company rented 
the land and built this establishment of 80 square 
metres. At first it was managed by the not-for- 
profit international organisation JEN, which sup- 
ported several reconstruction projects in Ishinomaki, 
then in 2013 by another local group: the Ishinomaki 
Sports Development Help Centre. A committee 
made up of local residents used it frequently for 
its meetings, which led to Hana House becoming 
an important activity centre for the area, where 
many events ofall kinds took place. 

Originally this café was only meant to have a 


lifespan of two years and five months. However, 
in response to the local residents! wishes, the lease 


was renewed year on year. However five years 
after the earthquake, with reconstruction well 
underway, the extended contract came to an end 
and Hana House had to close its doors. 

А final event was organized under the banner 
"Thank you Hana House”. Many peo} 
the more 
their desire to express their gratitude. During 


the ceremony there were speeches from some of 


especially 
arrived early, demonstrating 


those who had contributed to the project, inclu- 
ding Matsumura Yoshiyuki, фе interim director 
of the Ishinomaki Sports Development Help 


Centre. "The development of this venue was 
made possible chanks to all your support. It has 
brought us great pleasure to contribute to the 
development of our community and to help re- 
energise the lives of local residents’, he said. iura. 
Maki, vice-president of L'Oréal Japan, had 
travelled from Tokyo for the occasion and 


thanked everyone who had made Hana House 
a reality. "With you at our side we have learned. 


The farewell ceremony concluded with a large banquet shared by many residents. 


many things during the past five years, and it has 


We thank you from the 


greatly encouraged 


bottom of our hearts", she told the gathering, 
A large banquet was organized for the closing ce- 
remony, as well as a karaoke competition; the 
kind of event that regu 
Нощ 


moi 


rly took place at Hana 


A lot of people joined in and shared me- 
es of the time they had spent together during 
the past five years. 
Nishimura Shi 

and fo 


„а district community leader 


ег director of the café, was unable to 


hide his emotions. "It is thanks to Hana House 
that our region has been able to recover and 
people have been given the strength to help and 
support one another. This closure is very sad, but 
it also means that a new step has been taken on 


the path to renewal”, he said. 
Asthe ceremony ended the local inhabitants wat- 


ched with emotion as the “Hana House" 


ame 


plaque was taken down. 
Ormi SHUN 
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FOCUS 


During the past few years the nature of tattoos has changed. Fans of manga and anime do not hesitate to sport images of their favourite characters. 


Tattooing in all its forms 


Though it is more accepted abroad, the 
practice of tattooing is still challenged 
by the Japanese authorities. 


hey re all around us. They live in our 
I cities, work with us and teach our chil 
dren. They are people with tattoos and, 

in Japan at least, most of them are very careful to 


hide their secret and keep their inked skin covered. 
One of the most misunderstood forms of art and 


body modification, 


n today tattooing (known 
in Japanese as "irezumi", literally “inserted ink") 
is equally r 
Especially in Japan the profession of tattooing is 
undertaken in a legally grey area, and practitioners 
are constantly at risk of being fined, arrested and 
having their businesses shut down by the police. 

In the last few years Osaka Prefecture has been the 


vered and reviled around the world. 


field between tattoo artists and the 


main Бани 
authorities, mainly thanks to right-wing Osaka 
governor Hashimoto Toru who, among other 
things, conducted a controversial poll of civil ser- 
vants in 2012, requiring anyone with a tattoo to 
disclose that fact to the authorities. Hashimoto 


stated that civil servants were not entitled to cither 
personal privacy or human rights and suggested 
that those with tartoos would have to remove them 
or resign (the Osaka District Court later ruled that 
Hashimoto's order was illegal and constituted an 
invasion of privacy). 
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To be sure, for the last 150 years Japanese tattooists 
and tattoo fans have had a hard time pursuing their 
passion, although the history of body modification 
in Japan is much older than this, and in the distant 
past the popular perception of tattooing was far 
from negative. People used to get their skin tattooed 
(or scarified) as far back as the Jomon Period 
(с.12,000 B.C. to c300 В.С.), as shown by the mar- 
kings that were found on the clay figurines from 
that time. Later, according to Chinese records from 
the Third Са 
tattoos on their faces and bodies, either ro emphasize 


ry, many Japanese males had heavy 


social differences or to protect themselves against 
hazards at work (e.g fire fighter 
evil spirits (such as in the case of Ainu women in 
the northern island of Hokkaido). In matriarchal 
Okinawan society, where many women had their 
hands inked both asa sign of beauty and as talismans, 
tattoos were connected to female shamanism. 

Today, on the other hand, even though things are 
changing, many people in Japan (and many other 


о! miners) and 


Asian countries) still have a very negative opinion 
about tattoos. Particularly in Japan, where people 
prizean unblemished skin, they are seen as dirty 
(according to Confucianism it is disrespectful to 
modify your body), but the real downfall of the tat- 
too has been its connection to criminals. In the past 


thieves and con men were tattooed on their arms 
and even their foreheads as a way to shame them. 
and make them stand out. More recently, in the 


1960s and 70s, the growing popularity of yakuza 
films contributed to the bad reputation of tattoos, 


with the films violent anti-heroes sporting heavil 


inked bodies. Even today the association between 
tattoos and gangsters rem 
пу people, despi 
past two decades more and mon 


ins very strong in the 


minds of r the fact that in the 


ikuza have been 


unwilling to be tattooed in order to keep a low pro- 
file amid an ongoing police crackdown on organized 
crime. You only have to check one of the many tat 
too studios around Japan to see how diverse the 
clientele has become, ranging from salarymen and 
rock musicians to shop derks and foreign tourists. 
Ironically, fora long time — especially during the 
Edo Period (1603-1867) — tattoos had a very close 
relationship with kabuki and ukiyo-e (woodblock 
prints), as kabuki plays often featured tattooed cha- 
racters who were then portrayed by woodblock 
artists. But while ukiyo-e, and above all kabuki, have 
managed to overcome their bad reputation and low- 
brow origins, and are today rated among the best 
examples of traditional Japanese art, tattoos have 
remained unacceptable in mainstream soci 
Itisalso true that many fans and practitioners w 
come the underground status of tattoos. Afterall, 
many of the people who get their skin inked belong 
to particular subcultures (rock, rap, bikers, or the 
colourful yanki youth gangs) that prefer not to 
conform to officially sanctioned social norms. In 
the past few years however, a new kind ofaficionado 


hasbeen increasingly attracted to tattoos: the otaku. 
As unlikely as the tattoo/otaku connection may 
seem, it isa fact that more and more manga and 
anime fans (men as well as women) decide to get 
their favourite characters inked on their arms and 
legs These “ota-tarto0s", or “otartoos” (aterm appa- 
rently coined by Osaka-based American tattooist 
Hory Benny) are all che rage, and have contributed 
to a renaissance of sorts in the tattoo community 
and a new alliance with the increasingly-assertive 
geek culture. In 2013 Hori Benny launched Otartoo 
Nights (currently called Inkurasai - Invasion Club. 
Festival — from the name of his otaku street-fashion 
shop),and the annual event has become very popu- 
lar, especially with young female otaku. 

That Japanese tattoos have not disappeared into 
the deep underground for good is, in part, thanks 
to foreign fans. Western travellers have been fasci 
nated with irezumi since they first encountered 
them more than 150 years ago. It probably started 
with eattoo-loving sailors wanting the sume amazing 
images they could see in the streets of Yokohama, 
Kobe and Nagasaki, but this interest in local skin 
art quickly spread to European aristocrats, including 
British Prince Alfred (one of Queen Victoria's sons), 
Prince George (the future George V), Austrian 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand and Nicholas I, Rus- 
sia's last Tsar. Later, in 1948, irezumi became зо 
popular with the occupying GIs that General Dou- 
glas MacArthur lifted the ban on tattooing that 
had made the practice illegal since 1872. 

Even today it is interesting to see how differently 
tattoos are presented in Japan and abroad. Two 
years ago, for instance, the prestigious Japanese 
‘American National Museum (JANM) in Los 
Angeles devoted the largest-ever exhibition dedi- 
cated to irezumi = a six-month show featuring lec- 
tures, live tattooing and life-size photographs of 
Japanese tattoos. In contrast to this and other suc- 
‘cessful international events, the only tattoo-related 
exhibition you will find in Japan is the Yokohama 
Tattoo Museum, a cramped, rundown space which 
was opened in 2000 by veteran tattooist Horiyoshi 
Ш to house his personal collection. Though the 
exhibits include some rare artifacts, and are worth 
allook for hardcore fans, this dusty place is anything 
buta museum, and is the ultimate proof of Japanese 
people's lack of interest in tattooing. 

There is more than a simple lack of respect though, 
tattooing has recently come under attack from the 
authorities, particularly after the Ministry of 
Health, Labour and Welfare passed a new Medical 
Practitioner's Law in 2001, stating that “the act of 
using a needle to administer ink” must be consi- 
dered a form of “treatment” and can be only done 
by someone with a medical licence. The aforemen- 
tioned arrests and other recent incidents (in 2015 
Osaka's biggest tattoo convention, the Ink Festival 
was suddenly cancelled a week before it was to be 
held) have puta strain upon the local tattoo com- 


munity, and many tattooists now prefer to leave 
the country and work in Europe and the US where 
they find a relatively more open environment 
(today in the US approximately one-fifth of the 
population is inked). 

However, tattooists have been fighting back. Last 
year, for instance, Osaka-based Masuda Taiki 
appealed an order by а summary court in Osaka 
to pay fine of 300,000 yen for violating the Medi- 
cal Practitioners’ Law. While his case is still on 
trial, Masuda’s stance has gathered a lot of support 
and a Save Tattooing in Japan campaign is cur- 
rently trying to gather 100,000 signatures while 
pointing out that tartooists always follow rigorous 
sanitation standards using only disposable needles 
and ink containers, and wearing gloves and a face 
mask during work. 

The good news for the Japanese tattoo community 
is that, amid the constant struggles, more and more 


Traditional designs kept alive by irezumi grand master Horiyoshi И. 


people are actually getting inked and choosing 
tattooing as a viable profession. In fact there are 
currently an estimated 3,000 tattoo artists working 
in Japan, compared to approximately 200 in 1990, 
The government has also partially accepted the 
idea that tattooed people is not as scary as they 
may look. This year the Japan Tourism Agency 
has asked hor spring and public bath operators to 
allow foreign tourists with tattoos into their faci- 
litics. After all - so the reasoning goes — they come 
from different cultural backgrounds and probably 
wear tattoos for fashion, religious or other reasons. 
Besides, it would be bad to ban tattooed foreigners 
while the government is trying its best to attract. 
as many overseas tourists to Japan as possible. 
Unfortunately the Japanese people themselves are 
still not allowed to show off their tattoos in public. 
Sorry folks, maybe sometime soon. 

JEAN DEROME 
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HistorY Ап art endangered by secrecy 


After almost falling into oblivion 
tattooing has regained recognition 
across Japan, but tastes have changed. 
Р doxical. The archipelago has inherited 
along tradition that fascinated the 
first western visitors and strongly influenced 
foreign tattoo artists, but tattooing is also sub- 
ject to strong prejudices and those bearing tat- 
toos are often ostracized. They are banned from 
public baths, saunas, swimming pools, sports 
clubs, thermal hot springs (onsen) and even 
some beaches. In preparation for the 2020 
Olympic Games the Japanese tourist agency 
has encouraged these establishments to life the 


bans in order to prevent any incidents with tat- 
toocd athletes, but apparently this tolerance 


erception of tattoos in Japan is para- 


will only apply to foreigners: Japanese people 
with tattoos will still not be allowed to enter. 
Over the past twenty years tattoos have grown 
in popularity in Japan, under the influence of 
American culture and early 2000 J-pop stars 
such as Amuro Namie and Hamasaki Ayumi. 
Tattooists used to have to be discrete about 
their art, but tattoo parlours have now appea- 
red in trendy neighbourhoods such as Hara- 
juku and Koenji in Tokyo. In the late 80s there 
were only 250 parlours across the archipelago, 
but there are ten times as many now, and seve- 
ral specialist magazines covering the topic are 
now being published. 

In Europe and the United States an estimated 
10% of the population are said to have tattoos, 
but the number in Japan remains small. Most 
people have little tattoos (one-point tattoos), 
which have very little to do with the tradition 
of “brocade skins" (nishiki hada), the colourful 
tattoos that cover the whole body, and have 
been largely associated with criminals (yakuza) 
as depicted in films and the media in the 60s 
and 70s. 

Nort all yakuza have tattoos, just as everybody 
with a tattoo is not a criminal; this is just as 
true today as it was in the past. The exhibition 
Tatouages et Tatoués (Tattoos and Tattooed) 
at the Quai Branly Museum of Primitive Ares 
in Paris incorrectly highlighted the underworld 
connections aspect, says anthropologist Yama- 
moto Yoshimi in his book Irezumi to Nibonjin 
(Heibonsha, 2016, only available in Japanese). 
However, this cliché isn't only prevalent 
abroad and 45% of Japanese people also believe 
that tattoos are associated with criminals, 
according to a survey by the Kanto Bar Asso- 
ciation (Tokyo region). For most Japanese 
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Tattoos were closely linked to the underworld in films during the 60s and 70s. 


people tattoos are specifically connected to 
the underworld. 

Tattooists, traditional ones included, have 
noted that their clientele is changing. Until 
the 80s people getting tattoos were associated 
with certain social groups: craftsmen, salesmen, 
artists, bar hostesses, criminals, etc. Nowadays 
they come from more varied backgrounds, and 
the number of women is increasing, though 
the phenomenal growth experienced in the 
early 2000s is starting to drop. The wabori 
(Japanese tattoo) style of “engraved” body is 


still confined to a small minority of people 
who are proud of being part of this age-old tra- 
dition. However, this heritage isn’t what 
attracts young Japanese women, who often 
prefer more discrete patterns. Tattoos are part 
of their everyday life, like dyeing their hair, 
piercings or colourful nail polish. Contempo- 
rary tattoos take inspiration from traditional 
iconography as well as from manga and anime. 
Nowadays many of those getting tattoos, as 
well as the tattoo artists themselves, have по 
idea of their symbolic meanings. "Traditional 


ete Souteyrat or Zoom Japan 


tattooing is not just a technique”, says Horiyo- 
shi III (see page 4), one of the most famous 


contemporary tattooists and a disciple of 


Horiyoshi I (Muramatsu Yoshitsugu), a legen- 
dary figure of tattoo art. “Tattoo motifs are 
linked to stories, mythical figures, legends. You 
need to know their significance, study the 
ukiyo-e. Without this knowledge, which is 
revealed in the details, the result will always 
be unsatisfactory”. 

Tattooing is a minor form of art, but it is art 
nonetheless. It has been closely linked to et 
(ukiyo-e) in the past, with shared imag 
thetics and techniques. Originally used to dis- 
grace people (the authorities marked delinquents 
with the ideogram for "dog" or with three hori- 
zontal lines on their arms), tattoos started to be 
used decoratively during the 17th century to 
hide skin imperfections with attractive patterns. 
The following century the Chinese novel The 
Water Margin: Outlaws of the Marsh (Tuttle 
Classics, 2010) was published, which told the 
story of 108 bandits who sported tattoos. It 
essful, inspired great masters 
of etching and caused tattoos to take on a new 


aes- 


social dimension: an expression of deviance 
from the norm and resistance to the Confucian 
principle of not marking the body you were 
born with. Tattoos were also used to r 
the identity of the common people: pedlars, 
palanguin bearers, manual labourers, carpenters, 
firemen, gamblers and crooks, all got tattoos. 
As proof of the ability to endure pain, some 
used tattoos to intimidate — displaying them 
to spread fear in a crowd is a recurring image 
in yakuza films. 

The first tattoo artists were wood carvers wor- 
king for famous ukiyo-e painters, sourcing their 
themes from the rich body of polychrome 
etchings and reproducing the work of Kuniyo- 
shi, Yoshitoshi and others. Pictorial tattoos 
were called horimono (carved things). Irezumi 
(to inject ink), the style more common nowa- 
days, appeared later. The tattooists sought ins- 
piration in traditional imaginary: mythical 
figures, dragons and carp denoting strength, 
or flowers with symbolic meanings. Tattooists 
were closely connected to the world of etching 
in terms of both their technique and iconogra- 
phy. 

Women weren't the last to embrace the fashion 


laim 


for tattoos. In red light districts lovers would 
get a dot inked on the back of their hands asa 
sign of their love for each other. This practice. 
was called irebokuro (to insert a beauty spot), 
and when their hands touched the dots would 
cover one another. These love tattoos were des- 
cribed by Fujimoto Kizan in his anthology on 


love, the Shikido-okagami (Great Mirror ОҒ 


Love), published in 1678. 


Wabori: a thing of beauty, only meant to be seen on certain occasions such as neighbourhood festivals. 


Finally came the mind-boggling fashion of 


having one’s body completely covered with 
breathtaking tattoos. It reached its peak during 
the first part of the 19th century, a decadent 
time for the Shogunate, marked by the pea- 
sants’ revolt (ikki) and libertarian movements 
that saw crowds pillage and ransack everything 
in their path while shouting “eijanaika” ("We 
don't care!"). In this way, "Man honoured the 
Tanizaki Junichiro 
wrote in his essay on tattoos (1910), “and 
bodies were covered with entangled lines and 
undulating colours”. 

The first foreigners to travel to Japan wer 
cinated with these “brocade skins”. Fearing 
that these ukiyo-e on the skin would be per- 
ceived as sign of barbarism by westerners, the 
Meiji oligarchs banned tattoos in 1872. Таг- 
rooists continued ro practise their art in 
secrecy, particularly in port cities (Yokohama, 
Kobe, Nagasaki), with sailors and celebrities 
as their clientele: Pierre Loti, Tsar Nicolas II, 


noble virtue of frivolii 


Prince George (later King George V), Fran- 
cois-Ferdinand of Hapsburg-Este, the Arch- 
duke of Austria, Queen Olga of Greece and 
many more. 

Tewas only in 1948, under the American occu- 
pation, that tartoos became legal again. They 
flourished among manual workers, miners and. 
the yakuza - who turned getting a tattoo into 
akind of rite of passage. This is not the case 


today, when fewer and fewer criminals are get- 
ting tattoos. Tattooing began to change from 
the 80s onwards as the bamboo stylus equipped 
with needles, used for handmade tattoos 
(tebori), was replaced by the electric tattoo 
machine, which has made tracing lines easier, 
faster and cheaper. Japanese tattoo artísts reco- 
gnize that their American peers have talent, 
bur consider that their “skin etchings” generally 
lack balance. 
By becoming fashionable Japanese tattoos have 
lost another of their characteristics: the wabori 
was supposed to be a hidden beauty, seen only 
on certain occasions (neighbourhood festivals, 
for example), and not always on display. In 
spite of being part of centuries-old popular 
culture, traditional tattoos, just like erotic 
etchings, have limited social acceptance due 
to a kind of Victorian prudishness, however 
admired they have become abroad as expres- 
sions of artistic refinement 

PHILIPPE PONS 


REFERENCE 


5 used to be a correspondent in 
Tokyo for the French daily newspaper Le Monde, 
for which he still writes. He is the author of 
several books on Japan and Japanese society, 
including Peau de brocart: le corps tatoué au 
Japon. Published in 2000 by Seuil, unfortunately, 
it has sold out and copies are hard to find. 
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ENCOUNTER А lifetime to achieve excel 


The last grand master of traditional 
tattooing, Horiyoshi III recalls his long 
Ше in the profession. 


night Yokohama's historical harbour-side 


| tis 9 am, and Hanasakicho is still asleep. At 


but on a mellow Saturday morning everything is 
closed. It is so quiet that one can almost hear the 
buzzing sound of a tattoo machine in a second-floor 
apartment. Inside, Horiyoshi III — arguably Japan's 
most famous living tattooist = is already in full swing, 
The old irezumi master is 70, white haired and needs 
glasses to do his job, but he is still at the top of his 


game. I sit next to him on the tatami mat while he 
is busy inking cherry blossoms on the back of his 
young client 

Born Nakano Yoshihito in 1946, Horiyoshi III has 
lived in Yokohama since he became an apprentice 
at the age of 25."I grew up in Shizuoka Prefecture, 
left school after finishing junior hi 


d began to 
work as a welder”, he says. “In Japan, especially at 
that time, it was almost impossible to sce tattooed 


people in the street, but many guys who worked 


with me in the shipyard had tattoos. I found them 
extremely fascinating, so I began to tattoo myself 
straight away, using ncedles tied to a disposable 
chopstick” 

Tattoos in Japan are traditionally associated with 
the underworld, and it was after watching a yakuza 
movie that the future tattoo master decided he wan- 
ted to become a professional horishi (tattooist).“I 
was 20 or 21 at the time and was getting deeper and 
deeper into irezumi culture. The main character in 
the movie had this beautiful tattoo on his back. It 
was after watching that film that I decided I wanted 
to make tattoos fora living”, he says. 

In the late 19605 tattooing was very much part of 
underground culture, and finding a way in was quite 
difficult, but the young tattoo lover heard about 
Horiyoshi I, a popular tattoo master who worked 
in Yokohama, and wrote him a few letters asking 
to become his deshi (apprentice). "He never wrote 
back." he says, % I decided to visit him. The sensei 
was already training his son — who would become 
Horiyoshi II - but luckily he took me in anyway". 

The young deshi left his job and moved into his 
sensci’s studio where he worked full time, and even 


slept there after work. "I still remember how he 


ence 


bought me a new futon. I was really moved by his 
kindness", he says. “I became part of his family. 1 
only earned alittle, but his wife would cook for me 
and he would gave me cigarettes. I never had to 
worry about practical things. In return, I decided 
to devote my life to my master and his family. That's 
whata real deshi is supposed to do. You are loyal to 
your sensei, always show your gratitude and never 
betray his faith in you. You never complain, no mat- 
ter what happens. I remember once = it was a Sun- 
day — he gave me the day off so I went to the movies, 
But when I came back he scolded me. Where the 
hell were you, he said. A client came and you were 
nowhere to be found. I wanted to protest, but of 
course I didn't. You never talk back to your master. 
You just take it on the chin and apologize", 

Horiyoshi III still remembers with a smile the 
somewhat awkward relationship he had with his 
sensei. “As a teacher he was very old-fashioned, in 
other words, he never taught me anything”, he say 


"He never said do it this way or that way. Му sensei 
would look at my work = that I'd been practising 
on my own — and murmur “mmm”, He never said 
well done or this isa piece of crap. He would just 


say "mmm" and I had to figure out what he meant, 


Horiyoshi Ш in his studio in Yokohama. At 70 years of age this unrivalled master tattooist continues to practise his profession in the traditional way. 
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always striving to do my best. And then one day he 
just said, tomorrow you're starting work on this 
client. That's when I realized I had finally made it. 
‘And to me, that’s the coolest way to deal with these 
things. You don't need to use too many words. 
That's the traditional Japanese way”. 

Horiyoshi Lis dead now, but his wife is still alive. “I 
look after her. I's the least I can do for her”, he says. 
"You see, when you become part of your master's 
family it's for life. And, after all life is not about 
money. It's all about bonding and kokoro (heart). 
Unfortunately this kind of master-apprenticerela- 
tionship has now almost completely disappeared 
in Japan. For most youngsters this is just a job. They 
come in, do their thing and at the end ofthe day go 
home. But there's no real attachment to their men- 
tor. That's why I'm not accepting any apprentices 
now, Most of them are only after my name”. 
After 45 years Horiyoshi II is still trying to accom- 
plish the perfect irezumi. “I used to be quite self- 
indulgent," he says. “I couldn't understand why 
someone like my sensei kept practising and studying 
even after becoming a well respected tattooist. Only 
later I realized that a tattooist, like any other crafts- 
man, is supposed to turn his craft into a lifelong 
quest, and in the process he can learn many life les- 
sons. For example, in order to succeed asa tattooist 
you obviously have to be good at drawing, otherwise 
you can't master the outlining of the tattoo. And 
outlining affects the next step in tattooing, which 
is shading, Only after the outline and shading are 
complete can you apply colour. Now, you can com- 
pare these steps to life itself: The outline, for exam- 
ple, is the same as planning your life and making 
clear what you want to achieve. Every line you draw 
is like a day in your life, and every single day counts. 
‘Tattooing is exactly the same, and the more you 
practise the better you get. Not only that, through 
knowledge you acquire wisdom”. 

Horiyoshi Ш has finished inking the flowers that 
decorate his client's shoulders. I ask him how he 
chooses the images for each client. "For me the most 
interesting subjects are myths and legends. A realistic 
portrait ofa real person doesn't really work unless 
you add a touch of fantasy and draw them as a 
legend. Having said this, I always start by asking 
what images my clients would like to get tattooed. 
This man, for example, requested a dragon and 
snake combination as his central motif (shudai). 
Flowers, such as cherry blossoms and peonies, are 
also very popular. In this case we've opted for cherry 
blossoms. Once we have agreed on the motif and 
background it's up to me to arrange all the elements 
into a cohesive design. After all, tattooing ва col- 
laboration between the tattooist and his client, and 
it's based on mutual trust. The client offers his body 
asa canvas for the tattooist to create his work. Не 
also has to understand that in traditional Japanese 
irezumi there are certain rules to be followed, and 
one is not free to do whatever he wants”. 


-Е 


Before working on the skin there is the important drawing stage. 


Speaking of style and images, I ask Horiyoshi what 
makes Japanese irezumi so unique. “To put it sim- 
ply, all irezumi have a specific meaning,” he says. 
“They often come from Japanese myths and 
legends, ancient history and religion. Also, in 
Japan, we have four distinct seasons, and each tat- 
too works best with a particular seasonal setting. 
We're always careful to include these seasonal 
references іп our work. For example, if it's a 
spring-related design we usually include cherry 
blossoms, while maple leaves signify an autumn. 
theme. The problem is that nowadays many 
youngsters don’t know these old stories, so they 
will sometimes put together a disparate array of 
unrelated images. To me, it just looks wrong; 
there's no harmony, no unifying theme. Maybe 
cach single image has its own meaning, but the 
overall story is missing. I don't mean to say that 


putting, collection of one-point unrelated tattoos 
on your body is wrong. In principle there is по 
t or wrong when it comes to tattoos. It's just 
that I was trained in a certain way and, personally, 
I prefer the traditional approach”. 
Tattoos have become more and more popular, espe- 
cially among young people, but Horiyoshi is not 
very happy about mainstream society's gradual 
acceptance of the medium, “Now many young girls 
geta tattoo on their arm so they can openly show 
itaround, even in the street. But I don't like that; 
it runs against the traditional aesthetic of tattoos. 
I don’t mean to say that tattoos are some sort of 
outlaw art, but I believe they are still part of under- 
ground culture and are not meant to be seen by 
everyone. That's what makes them so interesting”. 
J. D. 


'top.html. 


www.ne.jp/asahi/tattoo/horiyoshi; 
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EVOLUTION With a touch of kawai 


Aki Bonten is certain that otaku culture 
will help irezumi emerge from the 
shadows. 


he бише of Japanese tattooing is hidden 
I behind an unmarked apartment door just 
a ten-minute stroll away from Yokohama 
Station. The gaudy entertainment district is sud- 
denly replaced by a drab residential area, not far 
from the waterfront, and it is here, above a skate- 
board shop, that we find Diablo Art, Aki's tattoo 
studio. Part of the extended Bonten family of tattoo 
artists, АК style ranges from traditional irezumi 
to black and grey portraits and geometric designs, 
but he's especially famous for his otaku tattoos. 
Until a few years ago, the Yokohama-born artist 
played bass guitar in local hardcore band Days of 
Oblivion, but he has recently retired in order to 
This does not 
mean that he has given up on music though; 


concentrate on his artistic activi 


en 


I step into his tiny apartment-turncd-studio I find 


him enjoying some anime songs playing at full blast 
while he's putting the final touches to a manga 
inspired tattoo. 

aged 19, after finishing high school, that Aki 
began to seriously think about becoming a tattoo 
artist. “By this time I had al 


Tew: 


ady got a few tattoos 


myself, and of course I loved drawing more than 
ever, so I reached the conclusion that it would be 
cool to draw my own designs on other people’s 
skin, In a sense tattooing has just been a natural 
progression from drawing, "When I turned 201 
began to look around for a tattooist who would 
accept me as an apprentice. Eventually I heard 
about veteran tattoo artist Bonten IL I called him, 


arranged to meet him at his studio and he took me 
in. It was actually easier than I thought. He was 
very kind to me. He is very old school and rarely 
tells people what to do; you're supposed to learn 
by just watching him work". 

Two years later, in 1998, Aki made his professional 
debut, working in his sensci's studio in the Yoko- 
hama suburbs under the name of Hori-Ryushin. 
In 2004 he changed his name to Aki Bonten and 
finally opened his current studio in central Yoko- 
hama. He says that his approach to tattooing has 
changed somewhat in these 16 years. "In the begin- 
ning didn't have a clear idea about what I wanted 
to achi 


c with tattoos. What I mean to say is I 


was open to trying many different styles. It was 
only later I realized that what really attracted me 
about tattooing was the chance to practise my dra- 

wing skills and have people wear my art on their 
body. Even now I draw all the time, regardless of 
tattooing, and I keep studying in order to improve 


my technique 
Together with his changed approach, Aki has seen 
a gradual but substantial change in his clients. “In 
the past I used to have many rough and ready types 
knocking at my door”, he says, “but they have been 
slowly replaced by regular guys and, in the last few 


years, quite a lot of foreigners. Then, of course, I 
seem to be very popular with otaku culture fans”. 
Aki began to make otaku tattoos (usually called 
tattoos) around 2006. “One day I uploaded on 
my blog an image I had drawn from the anime 


series Neon Genesis Evangelion", he says 


"Someone saw it and asked me to tattoo that image. 
on his body. When we were finished he posted his 
tattoo on popular Internet forum 2channel, and 


Once or twice a week Aki Bonten is asked for tattoos inspired by manga or anime. 
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it went viral, Since then I've had more and more 
requests for otatoos". 

"Even before then otaku iconography was popular 
with tattoo fans, but people in the trade said those 
images were too detailed to turn into tattoos, But 
when I gor that first request I decided to give ita 
try and proved that it could be done, and with very 
good results, Now I tattoo otaku fans about on 
or twice a week". Even though the average level of 
tattooing in Japan is very high and any professional 
tattooist can recreate an image on skin, Aki believes 
that it takes a real geek to create the perfect otattoo. 

"You have to understand that only someone who 
is familiar with manga and anime has an intimate 
knowledge of all the intricate details and persona- 
he says. “We're talking 
about bishojo and bishonen (beautiful young girls 
and boys) and moe characters. 


lities of those character: 


en for me it's 
impossible to know them all. When а new client. 
first comes to my studio we talk a lot about what 
exactly he or she wants me to do. I don't like to 
start on a new tattoo if I don't know the source 
material and the background story well enough, 


so if some 


comes in with a drawing ofa c 


racter I've never seen before, I'l watch the seri 
before doing any more work on the project". 

Even before becoming an otaku tattooist, Aki was 
convinced that the two subcultures were closer than 
many people thought. “In high school 1 wasinto a 
manga called Kinnikuman”, 
“muscle” but the 


says, Kinniku means 


cond character “niku” literally 


means "meat" and is tattooed on the protagonist's 
forchead. There are other manga characters who 
sport tattoos, so in my mind I got the 
two art forms went well together 
Even though some veter 
way irezumi have changed, Aki thinks that this new 
association with cute otaku iconography is a good 
thing for tattooing. “The main problem 
is thata lot of people think tattoos are dirty. They 
are also afraid of them because of their connection 
with criminals. But nobody can say that otaku rat- 
toos are scary. On the contrary, they look cute and 
are non-threatening I believe they have the pow 
to silence all those people who are against tattoos”. 
When the interview is almost over I notice a bunch 
of flyers for the Save Tattooing in Japan campaign. 
We briefly talk about the problems the Japanese 
tattoo community has experienced in the last few 
years. I think the only way to defuse this situation 


lea that the 


tattooists don't like the 


is to create a state-approved licensing system”, he 
says. "Only when tattooists are recognized as pro- 
fessionals with proven work and safety standards 
can we hope to be accepted by mainstream society”. 


J.D. 
herp://diabloartjp 
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Book All about the art of tattoos 


Always at the top, Tuttle publishing has 
recently brought out an excellent book 


about irezumi. 


ince Donald Richie's 1980 book first 
S а seni ap. 

nese tattoos, many books of differing qua- 
lity have been published on this subject. Most of 
mem have obviously focused on traditional ire- 
zumi's visual beauty and had precious little text 
— which in a sense was a good thing because most 
descriptions were quite superficial and tended to 
naively romanticize Japanese culture. 
Enter Brian Ashcraft, veteran expat and fearless 
explorer of Japanese high- and lowbrow culture, 
who has already tackled such exciting subjects as 
game centres and schoolgirls. This time around, 
he teamed up with Osaka-based tattooist Hori 
Benny to (as Tuttle's blurb says) “explain the ima- 
gery featured in Japanese tattoos so that readers 
can avoid getting inking they don't understand 
or, worse, they'll regret”. However, the book is 
much more than that because, in order to explain 
tattoo iconography and the meaning of the main 
motifs that are usually inked on people's bodies, 
the authors delve into the larger subject of Japa- 
nese history and culture, in the end offering much 
more than the book's title suggests. Another good 
thing about the book is chat Ashcraft and Hori 
Benny have a refreshingly open-minded approach 
to the subject and step out of traditional tattoos’ 
Jong shadow, giving the reader a wide-ranging 
tour of Japanese tattooing, Japan may be famous 
worldwide for intricately designed bodysuits, but 
the local tattoo scene actually has much more to 
offer. That’s why in this book you'll find tradi- 
tional tebori (tattooing by hand) and kanji tattoos 
side by side with modern designs, western motifs 
and otaku-inspired work. 
The book opens with an introduction in which 
the authors present their subject in 
a lively, engaging way, avoiding the 
kind of dry, academic style that. 
all соо often mars this kind of 


publication. However, this does 
not mean that it is not a well- 
researched book. Starting with 
the meaning of the word ire- 
zumi (and other words the 
Japanese use for "tattoo"), 

‘Ashcroft and Benny tell us 


DREFERENCE 


JAPANESE TATTOOS: HISTORY, CULTURE, DESIGN, 
By Brian Ashcraft and Hori Benny, Tuttle, 2016, 
160 pages, $17.95. 


This book covers all aspects of tattooing in Japan. 


everything we need to know about the Japanese 
tattooing tradition, its connection with the 
underground and its current fusion with pop 
culture, providing interesting images to illustrate 
cach point at every step. Also, throughout the 
book we find useful explanations about the tools 
cach tattooist uses, the changing rules and laws, 
the different types of bodysuits (ie. full body tat- 
toos) and so on. 
Each of the following chapters focuses on diffe- 
rent tattoo motifs and their significance to the 
wearer. Japanese traditional tattoos consist of a 
single large narrative or symbolic subject taken. 
from Japanese history, myths and legends, usually 
embellished with other complementary elements. 
From Chinese characters, flowers and animals 
to gods and folk heroes, we are told why people 
choose certain images and what goes well with 
what (and why in many cases the central 
motifs are surrounded by water 
or clouds). Personally the parts 
1 enjoyed the most were the 
interviews. At the end of each 
chapter we find very interesting 
profiles of famous tattooists who 
talk about their philosophy and 
approach to tattooing. They are fol- 
lowed by conversations with people 
who have decided to get inked, which 
delve into the motivation behind their 
choices. 
Obviously ina book about tattoos the 
stars of the show are the photos, and here too 


there is no reason to be disappointed. The quality 
of the 350 colour photos displayed here is pretty 
high — even though they come from different 
sources (most of them were contributed by the 
tattoo artists themselves) and some images are 
better than others — and they are consistently 
good, including those gorgeous bodysuits that 
traditionally distinguish Japanese irezumi from 
western one-point tattoos, There are many tattoo 
cultures around the world that deserve equal 
attention, but Japanese tattoos undeniably occupy 
a special place in many fans’ hearts because of 
their powerful meanings and exquisite aesthetic. 
Following in Tuttle's fine book-making tradition 
this publication features a clean layout and is very 
well organized. The choice of rather glossy paper 
for the pages is a good one for this picture-heavy 
publication and makes it easy to turn the pages. 
This is a sturdy tome that you can confidently 
handle without fear that it will fall apart. 
I really enjoyed this book. I liked the clear and 
engaging writing style of the authors, the bits and 
pieces of insider knowledge, the presence of 
female tattoo artists and all the practical advice 
to people who are thinking about getting that 
crucial first tattoo. If you're thinking about getting 
а Japanese-style tattoo this book will answer all 
the questions you may want to ask. But even if 
you have no tattoos and no intention of ever get- 
ting one you'll get a new insight into an important 
andall too often misunderstood side of Japanese 
culture. 

J.D. 
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tie Sutera ior Zoom japan 


The art of watching 


В. upsets т September 
A golden opportunity 


September's competition was full of 
surprises and twists, The audience had 
high hopes for Kisenosato, a Japanese 
ozeki who, needing only to win a second 
tournament, was expected to win the 
grand title of yokozuna. Fans held their 
breath during each of his fights but 
Kisenosato lost, to great disappointment, 
despite the absence of his principal rival, 
the yokozuna Hakuho, which should 
have significantly increased his chances 
of success 


Outsiders get their revenge 

It was maegashira Okinoumi who took 
the two 
three out 


everyone by surprise by beat 
yokozuna taking part, as well a 
of the four ozeki. Unfortunately for him 
k tumed out to be a 
ats. However, wh 


the second w 


succession of de 


the ozeki kadoban Goeido was concerned 
not only did he escape losing his title but 
he won one fight after another, winning 
the competition for the first time. In 
November become a 
yokozuna if he 
Success, The last Japanese person to have 
won the title did so back in 1998. 


Goeido could 


repeats his previous 


2016 should be a year of 
renewed achievement 
after a decade of slim 
pickings for Japanese 
champions. The curse 
seems finally to have 
been lifted with two 
Japanese victories, but 
will the year end as well 
as it began? 


September's 
es the Emperor 


Banzuke - Wrestlers fight hard to rise in these rankings, as they govern their pay 


The sumo wrestlers are strictly ranked on 


a chart called а banzuke. Before each 


tournament a new document is compiled 
according to 
principle is simple: if, during the whole of 
the tournament, the wrestler manages to 


previous results. The 


tation 
ranking rik 


win more than half of his fights, he 
becomes kachi koshi and rises in rank 
Otherwise he loses his position. The 
system takes into account absences as 
well as defeats, so those who throw in the 
towel need to be careful! 

The rankings are divided into two distinct 
categories: professional wrestlers (sekito- 


ri) who eam a wa; 


e and those aspiring to 
become professionals. Out of the 640 
wrestlers today only 70 are sekitori. The 
number of sekitori does not change and 
salaries start at £8,000 per month. 


Yokozuna 

At the top of the pyramid is the 
title of yokozuna — once earned, 
it lasts for life. To achieve this 
supreme rank you already need 
to be an ozeki, then win two 
consecutive tournaments. Unlike 
other titles a yokozuna cannot 
lose his title even if he is 
defeated. However, if his defeats 
continue he will have to resign to 
preserve his dignity. Currently 
the three living yokozuna are all 


from Mongolia. 


Ozeki 

The rank of ozeki comes just below that of 
yokozuna. Appointed at a full extraordi- 
пагу meeting, he needs to have accumu- 
lated 33 victories during the previous 
three tournaments to be worthy of the 
title. If his defeats outnumber his wins he 
does not lose his rank immediately but 
becomes kadoban. To earn back his 


titlethe ozeki must score eight wins at the 
following tournament 


Sekiwake and Komusubi 

The highest rank that a wrestler can reach 
as а kachi koshi is sekiwake, of which 
there are usually two. They need to win at 
least ten fights in order to reach this level 
and, should they lose, they are immedia 
tely demoted. 

Komusubi is the first rank that a 
ashira wrestler can reach from the 


level of kachi koshi. As the starting point 
to the higher levels, there are always at 
least two komusubi at any one time. 


San'yaku 


Sekitori 
(Three ranks) Ч 


! axemusubin(?rofessionals) 


Makushita 
Sandanme 
Jonidan 
Jonokuchi 


Minarai 
(Apprentices) 


Kyushu Basho 20 


The Kyushu Basho is the last of the six 
annual Grand Tournaments of Sumo. 

It takes place in the town of Fukuoka 
from November the 13th to the 27th 
Established in 1957, this championship 
will be a breath of fresh air for the local 
people who were badly affected by the 
powerful earthquake in April last year 


2. Goeido 
Ozeki facing kadoban 


Surprise winner of 


е previous 
tournament, the 
ozeki Goeido has 


come a long way! 


b 


through. day 
perfect score of 15-0 for his first ch 


after day before ea 
pionship. As a candidate for the title of 
yokozuna in November, all eyes are oi 


him to prove that his victory w 


one-off 


£ А і 
4 wrestlers to follow іп November 


1. Hakuho 


The Champion of Champions 
The most successful champion in the 


histc 


of sumo, the yokozuna Hakuho 
continues to break one record after another. 


This Mongolian 
standard for 


sets the 
he has lost 
After poor results | 
pion was absent 


champioi 


e sport, tho 


some ground lately 


-old ch 


tember's tournam tsince 


the title of yokozuna, due to 


nd foot 


oper. 


His return, g ipated 


by his supporters, will be an 


ly 
opportunity 


for him to 
Only three fi 


take stock of his position 


ts away from reach 


thousandth victory, Hakuho is determined 


3. Kisenosato 
The unlucky Sumo 


Always in second 
place behind 
yokozuna Hakuho, 


nevertheless Ње 


only ozeki ne 


onship. 


November tournament - Kyushu Basho 


from 13" to 27" November 2016 


GnAND Фимо ` 
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www. nhk.or.jp/nhkworld/en/tv/sumo 
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Japan's national sport at its 
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career after nine 


to block his 
adversaries in 
November and 
intends to win 
his 38th title. 
Though the 
yokozuna is 


years at the top, 
he's one of those 
rare champions 
who still has the 
capacity to 
amaze us. 


4. Takayasu 

Quiet strength 
Takayasu was one 
of the 
who most deser 


wrestlers 


ved to win in the 
last tournament 

Promoted to the 
rank of sekiwake for 
the first time, he 


fought well and even won against the two 


yokozuna. He was awarded a monetary 
prize three times іп recognition of his 


fighting spirit, and also received an award for 


his skill last July when he was still а komusu 


bi. Takayasu could possibly be the next ozeki. 


On your screens 
from Sunday 13" 
to Monday 28'" November 


16.30 / 22.30 / 
04.30 / 08.30 


VOD (video on demand) 
available online. 
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ENCOUNTER The Amazing Kakuta Mitsuyo 


7 


Kakuta has written a wide variety of novels 
and depicted the lives of many different 
types of women through her characters. 


aving received a number of literary 
[HI awards during her career, Kakuta Mit- 

suyo is now considered as one of the 
leading authors representing Japan today. Her 
2004 work "Woman on the Other Shore" will 
be published in Spain soon, but preceding this 
she travelled to London on the invitation of 
the Japan Foundation to take part in a talk 
show. Zoom Japan asked this champion of 
female literature about the state the country 


and womanhood in Japan today 


Ms. Kakuta, I hear that you wanted to be an 
author since you were in primary school. Why 
at sucha young age and why did this desire not 
change over all that ti 
Kakuta Mitsuyo: I liked reading books since I 


е? 


was a girl, bur I also found it very hard talking to 
people, When I went to primary school and 
had co write compositions it was because I read 
so much that I could already write fluently. I 
was so happy about that and in year one when 
we were asked to write about what we wanted 


pure, I wrote that I would become 


to be in the 


an author. I decided on that path so early that 
from then on I did not study for other subjects 
such as maths or social issues. I thought that I 
с only studying for Japanese language 
s four and five of primary 
school I no longer understood any of my lessons 
apart from Japanese. Even after I went up to 
middle school it was unsurprising that although 
I could do Japanese language, I had no foundation 
in any other subjects and so was unable to do 


would be 


classes, and so in 


any of them, Because of that I could see по 
other options but being a writer really 


Kakuda Mitsuyo at her recent appearance in London. 


After that you went on to receive the Kaien li- 
terary newcomer award and you released your 
work primarily through literary magazines, 
but did something change inside you when 
you first started writing entertainment novels? 


К. Mz: Not really. It was simply a case of the 
work drying up in the field I wasin at the time. In 
Japan you have quite strictly defined categories 
known as “pure literatu 


" and “entertainment 
novels” and whichever one you debut in pretty 
much decides which literary world you will become 
a part of. This is a very standard thing in Japan 
bur probably quite a strange phenomenon in 
almost any other country. I had debuted in a 
pure literature magazine, and rhat is why I wrote 
for those kinds of publications for around 10 
years. However, my books just did not sell very 
well and even though I was nominated for literary 


— 


prizes I would continuously fail to get through 
and win. My options got narrower and narrower 
and it was when I started to wonder what I was 
going to do about it that a representative of an 
entertainment novel magazine got in touch and 
asked if I would write for them too. So that was 
when 1 first realised that there were still other 


avenues out there for me to wr 


You are very proactive about trying new things, 
such as working on a collaboration between 
paintings and novels for an art gallery etc. Do 
you feel frustration when you are pulled between. 
writing what people ask you to write and what 
you want to write yourself? 

К. M.: In actual fact my range of interests is very 
narrow, and if nobody requested that I do these 
special projects then I would probably not look 


Events in the U.K. 
5722-4552 ома мет 


Howl's Moving Castle 
19th Nov / London 
princecharlescinema.com 

Your Name 

from 24th Nov / Various Nationwide 
blogalltheanime.com 

Tales from Earthsea 

26th Nov / London 
princecharlescinema.com 

International Competition 4 - Japanese 
Shorts 

Ath Dec / London. 

www.barbican.org.uk 

Momotaro - Sacred Sailors 

Ath Dec / London 

www.barbican.org.uk 
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Contact Points Talk and Lecture 

21th Nov / London. 

www jpfiorg uk. 

teamLab: What a Loving, and Beautiful 
о Dec ‘Sth Feb / Derby 
www.derbyquad.co.uk 


Exhibition шеннен | 
HYPER JAPAN Christmas Market 2016 
25th-27th Nov / London 

www. hyperjapan.co.uk 

Experience Japan Exhibition 2016 
29thNov/London | 
Eder s 


[heated 
Mutant Monster Mini UK Tour 
Táth-19th Nov / Various Nationwide 
mutant-monster.com 

Masami Suzuki Soprano Recital 
zRéve d’Amour~ 

27th Nov / London. 
Wwvcmasamisuzuk.com 

Boris "PINK" EU/UK Tour 2016 
13th-20th Dec / Various Nationwide 
www.borisheavyrocks.com 


m 

Japan Society Book Club: And Then 
Natsume Soseki " 

12th Dec / London. 

www japansociety.org.uk 

Disclamer Zoom Japan does not sept any responsibilty tor events 
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‘ren Events led ae nn ary way un eroe by Zoom apa 
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at paintings or really do anything new at all. IF I 
were only to write about the things that I want 
to write about then it would probably wind up a 
very narrow experience indeed. On the other 
hand, being asked to write a novel together with 
a piece of art or to do a collaboration with a 
certain photographer etc. makes me take an 
interest in things that I would пос have been 
moved towards otherwise, so Lam kind of happy 
to do things this way and it is a help for me. 


Alotof your works cover the themes of parent 
and child relations and becoming a mother. 
Why these kinds of themes are so prevalent in. 
your work? 

К. M.: I have a feeling that 20 or 30 years ago, 
when I first started writing about those kinds of 
themes, there were not many people writing 
about such things in Japan. It is only really very 
recently in Japanese society thar people can say 
openly that they have difficult feelings towards 
their parents or talk about not getting on with 
them, and the numbers of those kinds of voices 
are increasing, Also it wasa theme that I was par- 
ticularly interested in personally. feel that perfect 
mother - daughter relationships where they always 
get on well together just don't exist anywhere in 
reality. Whether they get on well or not, there is 
something undeniably special and different in 
the way mothers and daughters relate to each 
other, compared to the relationships between 
mothers and their sons. 


It has been a long time since the declining 
birth rate issue was first raised in Japan, but 
what problems and shortcomings do you see 
with the country's systems and thinking here? 
K.M.: This might beat a tangent to the original 
question, but many young twenty-somethings 
these days say that they do not need boyfriends 
or girlfriends. In numerous surveys and other re- 
search it comes back that 60 to 70 percent of 
people do not have a significant other and among 
them are those who have not had sexual experiences. 


And many of them also say that they don’t need 
anyone at all. This may well be the first time this 
phenomenon has been seen and I think that the 
government is also worried by it. Thar is why 
they are doing all sorts of things to try and change 
the situation, such as “machi kon” (Large scale 
drinking parties across whole towns with the 
purpose of creating opportunities for young 
people to meet and mingle with each other and 
also to revitalise the local area). But I really cannot 
understand that psychology that they don't feel 
they need a boyfriend or girlfriend myself. 


Do you think that marriage and childbirth 
are things that greatly change a woman's way 
of thinking? 

K. Mz: More importantly than that, I think thar 
Japanese women have only really just reached a 
point where they can choose for themselves 
whether to get married and have children or not. 
So I feel that the very fact that women have 
come to understand that they can be happy in 
life regardless of whether they marry or have kids 
hasa much bigger influence on their lives. 


Theard some time ago that you firmly decided 
that your work only takes place between 9 to 5 
Monday to Friday, with no overtime, but is 
that still the case today? 

K. M.: From last year I decided that the morning 
could actually start at any hour. So I can start 
from 7, ог from 10, but I still always finish at 5. 


Isit not hard to keep control while you are so. 
busy with work? 

K. M.: My busiest time was around 10 yearsago, 
and back then I was so busy that I actually don't 
have many recollections of the time. So I decided 
that I would cut down on the amount of work I 
do and finally managed to bring it down to a ma- 
nageable level. 


Recently there was a sad story in the news 
where a young female employee who had just 


CULTURE @ 


joined Japan's largest advertising agency killed 
herself due to overwork. What do you think 
about the modern Japanese attitude towards 
work? 

К. Mz I think that there is too much of a gap 
there. The case in that incident was quite unique. 
She was an elite employee and had entered a very 
good, large company, but was asked to work too. 
much. Another thing that is becoming a problem 
for society is when university students apply for 
part time jobs and the companies turn out to be 
exploitative sweatshops that work them day and 
night regardless of their wishes. Andon the other 
hand there are people who want to work but are 
unable to, as there are no jobs, so I feel that there 
is really too big a gap between different things 
here. It is a unique phenomenon for the age we 
live in, 


You have been successful in your writing acti- 
vities since your carly twenties, but have you 
changed asa woman or in how you think about 
things in the time since then, through your 
30s and into to now? 

K.M: I think I have changed alot yes. I had very 
little life experience back in my twenties, so my 
thinking was rather shallow. As I have become 
older, those around me have gotten married, be- 
come parents and either become sick themselves 
or needed to look after their elderly parents. The 
burdens placed upon them have changed with 
where they are in their lives and I think that also 
changes your outlook. There are changes that 
take place within people as they get older regardless 
of the kind of job that they do, but to link it to 
the previous topic, I think that maybe ones age is 
not all chat relevant for a novelist, at least from 
the perspective of how people treat you. I made 
my debut at 23 but nobody spoiled me or sugar 
coated things because I was хо young, and now I 
have become older people still don't give me 
more leeway on things because of that. In that 
sense it was quite easy for me as this job has not 
made me feel particularly aware of any changes 


JP BOOKS 
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in my womanliness from getting older. 


When you write your novels, I hear 
thar you start with the theme you want 

to write about and then create the 
story and characters. It seems that you 
maintain somewhat of a psychological 
distance to them while finely crafting 
their tales. However, readers really feel 
affinity with your characters, even those 
like the star of The Eighth Day, who are 
characters far removed from everyday 
norms. Do you feel anything in particular 
about this? 

К. М.: It is indeed quite strange that a lot of 
times my readers tell me that they really un 
derstood the emotions of my characters. I keep 
quite a distance from those characters and often 
feel things like “I really don't like someone who 
would do the things that this character just did" 
while I am writing, so it does surprise me. But 
perhaps this phenomenon is because the way I 
write is so dense and cloying, I don't leave any 
gaps and sometimes write way too much derail 
on the internal psychology of my characters, 
along the lines of “He said this to me so I felt 
"because I fele this I then м 


this" and th 


and did that". I think that may be a flaw of 


mine, but if the readers feel understanding and 


empathy with even one aspect of that kind of 
overwrought discourse then they will probably 
continue to be dragged along by it. 


You are also involved with translating picture 
books. Were you always interested in transla- 
tion work? 

K. M.: I was, yes. I was interested in converting 
other languages into Japanese from a long way 
back, And I like the English language as well. I 
don't have that great a linguistic ability, but it 
probably comes from the fact that it was the 
first foreign language that I had contact with. If 
Ішу my best then I should somehow manage to 
understand don't you think? 


Woman on the Other Shore has already be trans- 
lated into French and will be soon published in 
Spanish. 


Is there anything you feel is difficult about 
translation when you are doi 


К. M.: For picture books the text is very simple, 
so rather than trying to render what is being 
said as accurately as possible, it is more about 
having to listen to the voice of what is written 
and then create а new rhythm for it in Japanese 
and I think that is what is hard. 


You also sit on a lot of judging panels for li- 
terary awards. Is there any reason that you 
took on that role? 
К. M.: One reason is that there are an overw- 
helming numbe 
do it. But one other thing that I have come to 
realise since I started doing awards judging is 
that it is actually fascinating. Especially with 
newcomer awards where amateur writers submit 


of people who don’t want to 


their stuff, it really does let you see how the 
nature of literature and the novel itself change 
with the times from right there on the very 
cutting edge. For example, after the great disasters 
of 2011, nothing really changed immediate 
but after 2 or 3 years the very nature of novels 


scemed to change. Being able го see and 
feel chat evolution first hand is very sti- 
mulating indeed from the perspective of 
someone who is also a writer. 


What specific kinds of changes were there 
after the disasters? 

К. M.: What I saw most was more fantastic 
stuff being written, that moved away from 
reality slightly. This was not pure fantasy but 
was not the real world we all live in either. 
There was a huge increase in stories set in places 
like chat, such as simulated realities where slightly 
different rules govern things. Ten or so years 
lots of works that had a fairly 
strong smell of reality to them, set in heavily 


ago you would s 


mundane settings, where the main character 
was a young casual worker without a carcer 
who part timed in a convenience store and had 
a sort of ill-defined relationship with someone 
who you could not really call a steady partner 
and so on. I thought that it was an interesting 
phenomenon how that kind of story disappeared 


almost completely after the disasters. 


Why was there that move into fantasy worlds 
because of the disasters I wonder? Perhaps 
because people expe 
diligently you build in the real world, it can 
all be swept away in just an instant? 

К. M.: I think that does have something to 


iced that however 


do with it. Back when authors tried to write 


things that were exactly the same as the reality 


that they 


inhabited, they probably thought 
that state of affairs would continue forever. 
Bur in actual fact that was completely not the 
case and when they came to understand that 
it could disappear in an instant, that really 
changed people 
pecially young people. 5 years have passed 
since then and іс is still slowly continuing to 
change. I am very happy that I can see that 
happening myself. 

INTERVIEW ву SATOMI HARA 
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Enjoy a delicious selection of 
Restaurant & Sushi the highest quality Japanese food. 


3-4 Warwick Street, London W1B 5LS 


Mon-Fri. 12:00-15:00 (Lunch) 17:30-22:30 (Dinner) 
Sat. 12:00-23:00 


tel. 020 7292 0767 | 
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Available at Japan Centre, Rice Wine Shop, Hedonism Wines and various restaurants. 
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Tableware Chopsticks 


| 
Or 


ж 


кв 
arrived in Japan, but it is clear that by the 
8th century, they had bec 


nknown when exactly chopsticks 


е the irrepla 


ceable tool for the Japanese consuming 
their food. Chopsticks are a highly effi- 
cient tableware staple. You can pick food 
up, peel away parts of it - such as fish 
skin, as well as simply cut and loosen 
what you are eating 

A chopstick rest is also a vital piece at the 
table, something for you to rest your 
chopsticks on before, after, or during 


ds. A m 


i plate called 'mamezara' can 
also be used as a chopstick rest 


At wagumi we stock various handmade 


chopsticks and rests from Japan; such as 
one set made out of five different types 
of timber from Gifu Prefecture, 'rassen 
chopsticks, which have a design where 


the two 'sticks' become one with each 


other, and Hagi earthenware rests in the 
form of maple leaves. We are also taking 
n the OXO Late Night Shopping 


Event on the Ist of December, so do pop 
in If you're in search for unique gifts. 
RYOKO Mutasono 


Street, London SET 9PH U.K. 
Tel: +44(0)20-7928-1427 www.wagumi-j.com 


TEA Less is more 


There is more to the deep-rooted 
popularity of ryokucha drinks than just 
their health benefits. 


t was around 30 years ago, in 1985, when 
1 the ryokucha green tea often drunk at home 
in Japan was first sold in cans. At first there 
was apparently a backlash and the drink struggled, 
with people wondering why they had to pay to 
drink something so com- 
mon in this way. Howe- 
ver, the canned tea cven- 
tually became a hit as the 
perfect accompaniment 
to a bento boxed lunch, 
going on to become the 
most popular cold beve- 
rage in the land. Even 
now we still see the re- 
lease of more and more 
new drinks based on tea. 
The traditional way to 
drink ryokucha is 
without milk or sugar, 
and that stays the same 
even when you get your 
tea out of a can. It goes 
without saying that this 
also means ryokucha 
contains no calories. With the recent popularity 
of matcha (specially grown tea leaves made into 
a fine powder) here in the U.K., it has become 
well known that green teas contain antioxidants 
which aid with weight loss and slow the ageing 
process. This has attracted much attention to 
the drink. 
So some may think that a drink sold on its excel- 
lent health benefits would taste foul, but that is 
totally not the case with ryokucha. The mild and 
clean taste that comes through when special 
attention is paid to the water temperature not 


only goes down like a dream but also refreshes 
the palette and enhances the flavour of food. 
Able to be enjoyed hot or cold, it obviously com- 
plements Japanese food perfectly, but ryokucha 
is also a sterling all-rounder that goes well with 
all kinds of cuisine. 
The spirit of the elegant tea ceremony created 
in the 16th century is summed up in a philoso- 
phy of cutting away and leaving out the unne- 
cessary for an aesthetic of 
simplicity and tranquility, 
described in tea circles 
using the term "jyaku". 
This philosophy aims to 
bring out individual defi- 
ning characteristics by tho- 
roughly stripping away 
ephemera and adding 
nothing more to Базе 
forms. It is an aesthetic 
that has a great and rene- 
wed appeal in the high- 
tech and chaotic world of 
modern day Japan. The 
popularity of this tea may 
well come from more than. 
just a search for a tasty 
beverage, as it also re 
a desire to restore simpli- 
and balance amid a hectic life. 
KYOKO canned ryokucha uses tea leaves from 
Shizuoka, widely known throughout the world 
asa great ryokucha producing region. On sale in 
an ever increasing number of outlets its defining 
features are a strong aroma of young tea leaves 
and a soft and mellow flavour without the expec- 
ted bitterness. With a screw cap it is also a very 
convenient drink to carry when on the go. Now 
available at YO! Sushi outlets across the country, 
why not give this great tea a try? 
Reiko Nemoto ROBERTS 


Cook something 


м: 


Japanese tonight! 


cookbuzz.com is an exciting new website for cookery lovers 
You'll find recipes for sushi and noodles, rice dishes and 


stir fries..and many ideas for sweets and desserts too. 


Come and join the party! 
шына 
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Doro's got the 


Easy JAPANESE Home Cooking 
ipe and photograph by Akemi Yokoyama 


A S T A Open. 11:00-15:00 Mon tori 


at SOZAI 


ato Arcade, Liverpool St, London EC2M 7PM 
ASTA © та 0207247 пи 


Br ised Pork in soy sauces Е actin 


This juicy and succulent pork recipe makes you want more and more. If you can get a nice cut of pork belly 
Е 


with layers of wobbly fat, you are half way to success already. During the initial stage of cooking the pork is 

braised in ginger water, so the excess fat is washed out. Continuing to cook with soy sauce, mirin and the rest 

of the ingredients relaxes the pork further and the rich dark sweet sauce is absorbed into the tenderised meat. I 

you wish to use an oven, cook at 140C for stages 2 and 3 below and increase the cooking time for stage 3 to 

60 minutes, making sure that the pork is submerged under the sauce. М 


Pn Braised pork in soy sauce. Vo еа! | 
ө 5009 pork bey © 25 tablespoons sugar © 250ml water " 
Ingredients son sake ®: tablespoon minn ФЕВ mustard 


— subscribe? 


1. Dry fry the pork in а non-stick frying pan over a medium heat for 4-5 minutes until the surface turns brown. 
2. Cook the pork in plenty of water, mixing ginger into the pot and then simmer for 90 to 120 minutes. 
‘Add water occasionally to maintain the same water level 
Drain in a sieve and transfer the pork back to the pot. 
3, Add the sake, sugar, тігіп, soy sauce and 250ml water before simmering for 40 minutes. 
4. Serve with English mustard. 


Dinner Party Sushi 1 - 
13th December 2016 18:30 (120 minutes) 
Recipe by Akemi Yokoyama at Sozal о 


Visit our website: 
www.zoomjapan.info/subscription 


Free Monthly Magazine 
SANA A 


Minamoto Kitchoan 
44 Piccadilly, London W1] ODS Té 020 7437 3135 
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Mount Fuji as seen from Chureito Pagoda in Fujiyoshida. 


обсоуву Mount Fuji in full colour 


There are many treasures in the lakeland. 
region surrounding the famous volcano, 
including the Itchiko Kubota Art Muscum. 


A 


of Tokyo, the region of Fujigoko or "the five lakes 


t the foot of Mount Fuji is a region full 
of lakes, waterfalls and caves with stun- 


ning natural landscapes. Two hours out 


offers interesting prospects for a day's hike far from 
the bustling metropolis. Lake Kawaguchiki, famous 


for reflecting the image of the most celebrated vol 


cano in the country, is the easiest of the five lakes 
to reach from the capital. Along из northern shore, 
nestled in the heart of the wooded hills, ва fasci- 
nating museum dedicated to Kubota Itchiku, a 


Liberty 2nd floor, Open 7 days a week. 
minute walk from Oxford Circus. 


JAPAN RAILPASS 
GHIBLI MUSEUM 
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dyer and artist. This exceptional man committed 


hana, the lost art of 


his life to recreating tsuji 
dyeing kimonos, popular in 15th century Japan. 

As soon as you step into to his world you're enrap. 
tured. The gardens, the buildings, the collection of 


kimonos, the artist's work — they all contribute 


to the пу 


of this place. Irisa journey that takes 
you out of this world and time. Born in 1919 in 
Tokyo, Kubota w 
to Kobayashi Kioshi, a master of the technique of 


apprenticed at 14 years of age 


yuzen dyeing, At20, when he visited the National 
Museum of Tokyo, he had his first encounter with 
a dyed tsuijigahan: 
machi period (15% century). He lingered in front 


garment dating from the Muro- 


of this work of art, fascinated by its beauty, and 


swore then that he would succeed in rediscovering 
this technique, which had been lost for over 300 
years. This effect isa far more elaborate type of "tie 
dyeing’ (tying fabric before dyeing) than you would 
sec on any hippy's T-shirt 

During the Second World War Kubota was sent 
to Siberia as a prisoner. This period of his life, 
though traumatic, in no way diminished his deter 
mination to reproduce the tsuijigahana technique 
On the contrary, each day that he watched his fel 
low countrymen die of hunger and cold he swore 
that he would survive and succeed in reproducing 
the magnificent Siberian sunsets using the tech 
nique on kimonos made of silk. On his return from 


captivity the artist threw himself obsessively into 


Kubota's work: a feast for the eyes 


fs of research in order to reproduce the famous 
method of dyeing, After n 
rance he succeeded. In 197 


enty years of perseve- 
, when he was already 
re exhibited in the 


sixty years old, his kimonos 


capital for he first time, chen. 
the 
Kubora gained international recognition and was 
awarded the French Order of Arts and Letters in 
1990 by Jack Lang, the French Minister of Culture. 
His stage 
Guimet Museum in 2015, in an exhibition of Asian 
Theatre. In 1994 the artist made one of his dreams 
come trueand opened his own museum in a loca- 
tion he judged to be ideal, on the shores of Lake 
Kawaguchiko, surrounded by red pines and, in par- 
ticular, with views towards Mount Fuji, whose 
image the master loves to represent on his kimonos. 
This sacred mountain holds a special place in his 


soon throughout 
hole world. 


monos were displayed in Paris at the 


heart, as is the case for many Japanese people. 
Mount Fuji is a symbol of Japanese culture and an 


object of veneration throughout the archipelago. 
Rising to a height of 3,776 metres, the volcano is 
the highest point in Japan. Alongside Mount Tate 
and Mount Haku, also located on Honshu, Japan's 
principal island, Fuji-san is one of the country's 
three sacred mountains. 

Bur let us get back to the museum. The structure 
of the principal building where the kimonos are 
on display combines traditional Japanese construc- 
tion techniques with those from the west. Turning 
your gaze upwards you can admire the pyramid 
shape of the roof frame supported by sixteen woo- 
den beams that are more than a thousand years old. 
Following the artist's wishes, there is no glazing or 
barrier between you and the works of art. You will 
be able to appreciate both the colours and the 
minute details of the patterns close up. Natural 
light filters through the glass summit of the pyramid 
onto the most precious kimonos, displayed on a 
raised stage in the centre of the building. Among 


А must-do: a visit to the tea house that opens out onto the beautiful garden conceived by the artist. 


TRAVEL Ф 


them is "San" or "Burning Sun", the first ever 
kimono made by the artist in tribute to the Siberian 
sunsets. Brought together for a collection called 
"Symphony of Light’, the kimonos on display 
change 
the seasons. This collection illustrates the grandeur 


ety three to four months depending on 


of the universe through the depiction of the four 


seasons and Mount Fuji. Displayed end to end, 


these kimonos create real landscapes, 


ca series 


of prints’, che museum director expla 
When you enter the building displaying the kimo- 
nos you'll be welcomed by Miyahara Sakuo, hono- 


rary director of the museum and apprentice to the 
great master for 25 years until his death in 2003. 
Helll guide you, with typical Japanese politeness, 
towards a small adjoining room to watch a 20 
minute film explaining the tsujigahana technique 
and the incredible story of Kubota's life. Also, be 


sure not to miss out on another 


www.kikurestaurant.co.uk 
"тен 


ingredients are the 


head chef 


17 Half Moon St. Mayfair, 
London WI] 7BE 
Tel 0207 499 4208 


Bringing Characters 
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& around the World 
www.facebook.com/charazoo. 
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with its large bay window that opens out onto the 
garden: a tea ceremony or "cha no yu". Although 
thisisa shortened form of the tea ceremony 
minutes are enough to appreciate this century-old 
ritual that encourages calm and meditation, іп com- 
plete harmony with the mood of Kubota's museum. 
The cha no yu starts with the preparation of pow- 
dered green tea (matcha). The water is heated up 
to a precise temperature and poured over the pow- 
der, then a delicate soft green foam is created on 
the surface of the tea in your bowl using a bamboo 
whisk. With the first sip you have the surprising 
impression of having tasted freshly cut grass... it's 
all there: the colour and the fragrance. Then you 
get used to the slight bitterness, allayed by the vel- 
very texture of small traditional Japanese cakes, 
which always accompany this drink. 

Continue your visit with a walk around the 
museum's garden, which was also conceived by 
the artist. Art works from Asia and Africa are 
assembled here. Follow the stream under the 


„afew 


pines to the waterfalls and you'll reach a small 
cave made of lava stone from Mount Fuji. A small 
statue of a bodhisattva rests here, a bit kitsch, bur 
not without charm. Depending on the time of 
year you'll be able to admire the cherry trees in 
bloom, azaleas, or simply the beautiful leaves of 
the trees: soft green in spring or dazzling shades 
in autumn. The many different autumnal shades 
of reds, yellows and browns are unlike any found 
outside Japan. 

Spending the morning at the museum will have 
given you an appetite, so you can then go on to 
savour culinary specialities of the region: hoto, a 
dish made of udon noodles and different vegetables 
-kabocha (pumpkin), hakusai (Chinese ca 
carrots, sansai (mountain vegetables) or sweet 
depending on the season - all of them in a savoury 
miso based soup. One of the best pla 
guchiko to eat is the 
walk from the train station. After removing your 
shoes at the entrance youl be seated in a large room 
built of wood with an impressive timber and glass 
roof. Hoto is served in individual-sized casserole 


es in Kawa- 


cosaku Inn, fifteen minutes’ 


Do not leave the region before having tried a local speciality, particularly at the Kosaku Inn. 


dishes and the menu also includes pork, beef, duck, 
oysters and, for the more adventurous, wild boar, 
bear or even turtle stew. The large portions are very 
reasonably priced. These dishes are great winter 
fare, buta better alternative in the summer months 
isto have lunch on the lake shore in one of the cof- 
fee shops with a terrace overlooking the lake and 
Mount Fuji 

Fujiyoshida is only 10 minutes away by train, and 
a shore walk from the station is Arakurayama Sen- 


gen Park, one of the best places from which to 
enjoy a view of the iconic volcano. You will soon 
understand why a famous English guidebook 
chose an image of the Chureito Pagoda to illus- 
trate the front cover of their previous publica- 
tions. The pagoda has five vermillion lacquered 
floors, and was built 1963 as a 
It is part of Arakura Sengen Shrine, 10 minutes 
away by train from Kawaguchiko. Leave the train 
at Shimo- Yoshida on the Fujikyo line, then walk 


for 10 minutes to reach the site. When the cherry 


ace memorial. 


trees are in bloom, and in autumn, the pagoda 
attracts crowds of photographers wanting to cap- 
ture Mount Fuji at its best. In order to enjoy this 
view you'll have to climb 400 steps, but it is well 
worth the effort? 


If you are staying for several days in this part of 
Japan, take some time to explore all five lakes located 
on the northern side of Mount Fuji near Fujiyo- 
shida. Many printed hiking guides with views of 
Mount Fuji are available at the Kawaguchiko Tou- 
rist Office. And after all that effort, why not treat 
yourself to some comfort? Do as the Japanese do 
and allow yourself to be tempted by the winning 
njoy a moment 
of relaxation and calm at one of the many hot 


combination of hiking and onsen, 


springs in the area before heading back towards the 


bustle of the capital city 
RAPHAELE LESORT 


PTO GET THERE 


TO СЕТ FROM TOKYO TO KAWAGUCHIKO 
STATION, the easiest way is to catch a bus 
from Shinjuku (Bus terminal), from Shibuya 
(Mark City) ог from Tokyo station (Yaesu 
South Exit). The trip takes about two hours. 
Take care, as the Japan Rail Pass is not valid 
өп these buses. It will cost around 1,800 yen 
for a return ticket. 

FROM KAWAGUCHIKO STATION TO ITCHIKU 
KUBOTA ART MUSEUM, take the Retrobus from 
the station to the Kubota Itchiku Bijutsukan 
bus-stop. It takes about 25 minutes. 
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NIHONGO 


LANGUAGE Omoshiroi yo NIHONGO! 


Welcome once again, to the fascinating world 
of the Japanese language. 


Il languages have regional dialects 
from the different parts of the 
countries they are spoken in, and of 


course Japanese is no exception. The world of 
Japanese dialects is very rich and can be 
fascinating to get into, As well as regional 
dialects there is also a wealth of slang. 


This time let's take a look at some phrases 
from the Hiroshima dialect, called 
Hiroshima-ben. This dialect has recently 
been used in the cycling manga "Yowamushi 
pedal". Why not surprise the people living 
in Hiroshima by speaking their dialect when 
you visit. 

I, me 


"Tokyo: "watashi" (ФА) 


Hiroshima 


(bL) 


Hiroshima for women: "uchi" ( 5) 


‘wash 
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‘Thank you 
Tokyo: "arigatou" (02525) 
Hiroshima: "arigato no" (50255005) 

How much does it cost? 
Tokyo: "Kore wa ikura desu ka?" 
(CHU DTT) 
Hiroshima: "Kore nanbo ne?" (Z4 UzA/£d3) 
If you remember back to the article in 
ZOOM vol.45 about Osaka dialect, you will 
see that this is the same in both. 

Very 
Tokyo: "totemo" (ET) 
75) "buri" (35D) 


Hiroshima: "buchi” 
"bari" (#0) 

This ва little tricky because there are subtle 
variations regarding to how strong the 
emphasis is 

"Buri" is stronger than "buchi", but "bari" is 


stronger than "buri". 


S Example: 
This is very delicious, want to try? 
"Tokyo: Kore, totemo oishii kara tabetemina? 
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Venture with us to a prospect future. 
Refreshments wil be served. 


niobanabanaonental com e 399 Edaware Road. NW9 OAS « www banabanaonental com 


Hiroshima: "Kore, buchi umai kee tabetemi?" 
(Са 55 KogA fre TAY?) 
Is it so? 
Tokyo: "Sou nan da" (ФУЖА/) 
Hiroshima: "Hou nan jaa" (I5 ZA U Ф) 
First give me beer! 
Tokyo: "Toriaezu biiru" (Ё ФАЗ ЫЛА) 
Hiroshima: "Tachimachi biiru” (/:5 5 E—)V) 
In the Tokyo dialect 
means "suddenly", but in Hiroshima it can be 


"rachimachi" usually 


used to mean "firstly" like here. 
t.. 


The most famous word that most Japanese 


know from this dialect might well be "jal 
(ШАА). It simply means “because”, and is 
the Hiroshima equivalent to the standard 


Example: 
Tomorrow is my day off so let's go drinking. 
Tokyo: “Ashita yasumi dakara nomou yo!" 
(HEAD SIF $!) 

Hiroshima: "Ashita yasumi jakee nomou у 
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15 days of nonstop action + 


from sumo wrestling’s top division 


Highlights 


Sun. 13 - Mon. 28 November 
16:30 / 22:30 / 4:30 / 8:30 
(also available on demand) 


l'earn more about:the rulesmhistory, 
and other, aspects of Japan's ancient,sport: 


www.nhk:?or.jp/nhkworld/en/tv/sumo/ 


Available in the UK on: 
Also available via streaming 
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